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being like the Buddhist of Hindustan. His belief was that their religion 
must have been brought by them from India into Persia, and then into 
Egypt, where Hakem embraced it, and then into Syria, exposing their lives 
in battle to death. They trace their religion to India, and beiieve in God 
descending and veiling himself in the substance, and showing himself at 
seven epochs. They do not believe in transmigration of souls into animals, 
but they believe in their transmigration into lower grades of humanity 
until the Deity again appears on earth. But I am not aware there is any 
other people so near the Mediterranean who have a religion so nearly 
approaching to Buddhism. 



May 6th, 1863. 
John Cbawfubd, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the Society 
ordered to be returned to their respective donors : — 

Dr. Knox, On the Races of Men (presented by the author) ; Transactions 
of the Historic Society of Lancashire (the Society) ; Expedition to Borneo 
of H.M.S. Dido by Captain Keppell, 2 vols. ; Malcolm's History of India, 
2 vols, (two last by Mr. Crawfurd) ; The Future, by Luke Burke, Esq. 
(the author) ; The Athenaeum, The Photographic Journal, The Journal of 
the Society of Arts (the proprietors). 



XVI. — On the Commixture of the Races of Man as affecting the 
Progress of Civilization (Europe). By John Crawftjkd, 
Esq. 
The subject which I propose to discuss in this paper, would 
include a large portion of the history of man ; but I must take 
a much narrower view of the question, and confine myself to the 
exposition of some general principles, adducing a few striking 
examples in illustration of them. 

I will suppose what seems highly probable, that man, on his 
first appearance on earth, consisted of many distinct and inde- 
pendent races. In progress of time, these races, through migra- 
tions, conquests, and settlement, have often been intermixed in 
various proportions. The distinction between some of the un- 
mixed primordial races is so clear and broad, that there can be no 
doubt whatever about it, as in the examples of the Esquimaux, 
the Hottentot, the Australian, the pigmy negroes of the Andaman 
Islands, and the Papuans of New Guinea. In other cases the 
difference is so slight, whether bodily or intellectually, that it is 
difficult to define it by words ; and of this, the races inhabiting 
Europe and Hindustan are examples. 

When the parties are of different races, the offspring of a con- 
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nexion between them will partake equally of the characters of 
both parents, just as happens in crossing the lower animals of the 
same natural family; with this important difference, that the 
produce is always fertile. When the union is between races of 
equal quality, there is no ascertainable difference in the character 
of the offspring, such as between one variety of European or 
one variety of Negro and another. But if it be between 
races of unequal quality, the higher race undergoes deterioration, 
and the lower improvement, as in the examples of the cross be- 
tween the European and the Negro, between the European and 
the Eed Indian, between the Chinese and the Malay. The male 
offspring of an European with a native of the Andaman Islands 
would hardly equal" the stature of the women of Europe. 

However wide the difference between two races, if future unions 
should be confined to parties of one only of the parent stock, the 
offspring in the fourth, or at furthest in the fifth descent, is no 
longer distinguishable from the chief contributing race. The 
great-grand-child, or at furthest the great-great-grand-child, for 
example, of a negress by an European, will be no longer distin- 
guishable from an ordinary negro, if there be no additional in- 
fusion of European blood. What is applicable in a single family 
applies equally to a nation. In the commixture of races it is not 
in the usual course of things that a mation should consist of 
equal parts of two different races, and hence that it should be 
composed of a pure cross. One party will be more numerous 
than the other, and its character will be more marked in the 
descendants. 

I proceed to illustrate the principle now explained by a few 
striking examples, beginning with our own nation. We are among 
the most mixed people in the world, but, as the commixing races 
have always been of the highest order, no deterioration, to say 
the least, has been the result. If we suppose the people speaking 
the Irish and Welsh languages of our two islands to be their 
aboriginal inhabitants, a large commixture of this race with 
foreign races is historically and by lingual evidence proved to 
have taken place in the greater and more fertile parts of both 
islands. 

German or Teutonic invasions and settlements appear to have 
been very early formed on the coasts of Britain. Csesar tells us, 
that the inhabitants of the interior of the island were deemed to 
be the aborigines of the country, while the coasts were peopled by 
the Belgi, that is, by Teutonic or German populations, which had 
given to the parts they occupied the names of the places or tribes 
of the country from which they had migrated ; a proceeding, it 
may be added, much the same with that pursued by the Teutonic 
tribes that invaded and settled in Britain five centuries later. To 
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have dispossessed the native inhabitants and peopled the coasts 
in their stead, would imply, not mere incursions, but a long per- 
manent occupation. Trusting to Caesar's accuracy, it would fol- 
low that the people who offered so brave a resistance to Caesar's 
invasion on the coast of Kent, were not native Britons, but 
German settlers. 

Some hundred and twenty years later, Tacitus informs us 
that the Britons differed little in person from the people of the 
opposite coast of Gaul, and that their languages were nearly the 
same. If this observation be confined to Brittany and Wales, it 
may be said to be substantially true to the present day. He adds, 
however, that there was much difference in the personal appear- 
ance of the different nations inhabiting Britain ; and especially 
insists on a German origin for the Caledonians, on account of 
their large limbs, and their golden-coloured hair. From such 
facts as these, then, we may be disposed to conclude that much 
of the accessible and best parts of Britain were occupied by a 
population of Teutonic origin above two thousand years ago. 

The Romans occupied every part of Britain that they thought 
it worth while to conquer and possess, for about four centuries ; 
that is, the whole of the low and fertile country, to the exclusion 
of the sterile and mountainous. They did, in this case, exactly 
the same thing that Hindus, Chinese, and other civilized Oriental 
people have done with their respective mountaineers ; they did 
not subdue rude tribes that it would have been very difficult to 
subdue, and very Unprofitable after subjugation. 

The Boman conquest, even if there had existed no authentic 
record of it, would have been sufficiently attested by the presence 
of Roman monuments, which show that the Romans, not only 
held military occupation of much of our island, but that even to a 
considerable extent they planted colonies in it. Their occupation, 
however, was chiefly a military one, and never so thorough as in 
Italy, France, and Spain, which is sufficiently proved by their never 
having imposed their own language on the conquered, as they did in 
those countries. The Roman armies that for so many genera- 
tions garrisoned Britain, would, like all other invading armies of 
remote countries, be necessarily accompanied by but few women, 
and these, too, not of the most prolific description. This would 
necessarily lead to intermarriages with British women. Even with 
the settlers or colonists, the proportion of women would probably 
be small ; so that the probability is that the four centuries of 
Roman occupation has left among us a considerable intermixture 
of Roman blood. 

Tacitus informs us that, like the Gauls, such of the Britons as 
had been for some time subdued by the arms of Rome had already 
lost their military courage. He refers, of course, to the time of the 
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Agricola, which corresponded to about the year of our era 7& As 
conquest really commenced only with the invasion under Claudius 
in A.D. 43, the revolution which enervated the subjugated Britons 
must have been effected in the brief period of a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The Roman dominion lasted for four hundred years after 
this, and it left the Britons a submissive and unwarlike people, 
an inviting prey to invaders, who soon presented themselves in 
the various Teutonic tribes known to us as Jutes, Saxons, Angles, 
Frisians, Danes, and Norwegians. These were a people of hardy, 
enterprising, and predatory fishermen, inhabiting countries with 
a more rigorous climate and a poorer soil than those of Britain. 

It was the pressure for food, the love of enterprise and of 
plunder, with maritime skill acquired by men whose main sub- 
sistence was immemorially derived from the sea, that urged the 
Scandinavian tribes to migrate. Their boats were to them, what 
cavalry and ox-drawn wagons were to barbarian invaders by land. 
In them they passed a boisterous and inconstant sea, a hundred 
leagues broad, their greatest fleets seldom reaching to a hundred 
sail, and these consisting of vessels probably not larger, and most 
likely not so well equipped, as the piratical Malay praus of our 
own time. The arms of the invaders were, the spear, the bow, 
the sword, and the battle-axe. No great and numerous armada 
of the invaders ever took place, or, indeed, in their state of society, 
would such a one be possible. In a word, the Saxon invaders 
may be said to have arrived on our shores by a succession of 
mere boat-loads. Such were the conquerors of Britain. It was 
their superior valour and union that enabled them tomaintain a first 
footing; but, in the course of several generations, their number be- 
came considerable, although it certainly could never have equalled 
that of the native inhabitants of a country so extensive as 
Britain. 

The number, power, and influence of the invaders was, how- 
ever, sufficient to have enabled them to impose their own institu- 
tions and their own language over all the fertile and most acces- 
sible parts of the island The notion of their having exterminated 
the native inhabitants, or forced them to seek shelter in the 
mountainous parts of the island, once entertained, is now in- 
sisted on by no one. Like the Romans, they subdued all that it 
was at once easy and profitable to occupy. However ferocious 
the Saxon freebooters, it must have been their plain interest not to 
destroy the native inhabitants, without whose labour their conquest 
would have been valueless. They no doubt would reduce them 
to the condition of slaves and serfs, but assuredly would not de- 
stroy them. No conquerors ever did so. The Romans, and the 
Northern invaders of the Roman empire, never exterminated the 
native nations of Italy, of France, or of Spain. The Spanish 
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conquerors of America did not destroy the civilized people of 
Mexico and Peru, whose numbers are probably greater at the 
present day than they were in the time of Montezuma and the 
Incas, but they have used them as mere tax-payers. 

It is only utter savages, whose presence is of no more use to 
the conqueror than the ferocious beasts of the forests, that disap- 
pear before an invader of higher civilization. The savages of North 
America, of Australia, and of New Zealand, have either disappeared, 
or are in progress of disappearing, before the Anglican colonies of 
these countries ; while, instead of displacing the conquered 
Hindus, their numbers have probably been little less than doubled 
during our century's rule over them. It is neither possible nor 
profitable to exterminate a people who have attained a certain 
advance in the arts of life ; and such was the condition of the 
Romanized Britons when conquered by the Saxon invaders. 

The Saxon, like the Eoman conquerors, left the poorer and 
more inaccessible parts of Britain unconquered, for the obvious 
reason that they were not worth the trouble of conquering ; and 
it was the same reason that dissuaded both people from even 
attempting the subjugation of Ireland. Hence it is that, after 
the lapse of eight centuries, we have still the remains of aboriginal 
populations, speaking native languages, but little intermixed with 
those of the conquerors of the more fertile parts of the two 
islands. 

The Normans, that is, the Danes and other Northmen, who 
conquered from another Teutonic people, the Franks, the duchy 
of Normandy, are thought not to have exceeded 30,000 in number. 
On their arrival in France, they were illiterate Pagans, speaking 
a Teutonic tongue ; but, instead of imposing their own language 
on the conquered, they embraced the language of the latter, 
as well as their institutions, their arts, and their literature. 
Like other invaders, they must with few exceptions have been 
unaccompanied by their women, and hence they intermarried 
with the conquered natives. Five generations had passed away 
before they invaded and effected the conquest of England ; and 
therefore, when they performed this achievement, they were a 
mixed, and, compared to the Britons, a very civilized people. 
They were too few in number to overthrow the Saxon institutions ; 
and, instead of imposing their acquired language on the con- 
quered, all they effected was to add considerably to the Saxon 
vocabulary, much in the same manner in which the Arabs added 
to the vocabularies of the Persian and Spanish languages, or the 
Persians to those of Hindustan. 

The English, then (and the Low Country Scots do not mate- 
rially differ from them), are a people of very mixed blood ; but, 
as all the elements of the admixture are physically and mentally 
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of an equal quality, it follows that, although as to race a bastard 
people, we are, to say the least, not the worse for being so. We 
are not exclusively Britons or exclusively Saxons, but most pro- 
bably a good deal more of the first than of the last. 

The French are fully as mixed a people as the English. Before 
the establishment of the Roman dominion in Gaul, there had been 
German invasions and settlements ; and even one of the three 
great nations into which Gaul was divided, the Belgian, is gene- 
rally considered to have been a Teutonic people. The Boman 
dominion lasted longer, and was far more effectually established 
in France than in Britain. The evidence for this is, that the 
conquerors imposed their own institutions and their own lan- 
guage, so that the revolution which they effected was of the same 
sweeping character with that which the Saxons effected in Britain. 
So great a change necessarily implies a large and long-continued 
Italian immigration, and consequently a large admixture of Italian 
with Gaulish blood. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of France consisted, as above stated, 
of at least three distinct nations, probably even of three distinct 
races. Of two of these, the Celts or Armoricans, and the Aqui- 
tanians or Basques, there are still remains in the poorest and 
most mountainous parts of the country, a state of things which 
corresponds with that existing in Britain. 

The German tribes which subverted the Eoman dominion in 
France pursued an opposite course to that followed by those who 
conquered Boman Britain, a course obviously dictated by the dif- 
ferent states of society in the two countries. They adopted the 
institutions and the language of a people far more civilized than 
themselves, instead of imposing their own rude ones, a proceed- 
ing analogous to that of the Tartar conquerors of China. Of 
their own unlettered tongues they imposed but a small propor- 
tion of words on the Latin vocabulary, a far smaller one than did 
the Norman conquerors of England on the Saxon 

The races which, at one time or another, settled in greater or 
smaller number in France, consisted of Greeks, Italians, and Ger- 
mans. It is not even alleged that any of these ever attempted 
the extermination of the aboriginal inhabitants, The immigrants 
must at all times have been few in comparison with the natives ; and 
hence it may be concluded, that the infusion of foreign blood has 
not effected any material change, and that, in mind and person, the 
people of France are not essentially different from the Gauls of 
Csesar, near two thousand years ago. The change from semi- 
barbarism to the highest civilization, is no doubt immense ; but 
this is a matter wholly apart from physical form and innate 
mental capacity. 

The present inhabitants of Italy and the Italian islands are 
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even a more mixed population than those of France and England. 
So great, so fertile, and so fine a country, could hardly have been 
without an aboriginal population ; and prior to the establishment 
of the Roman yoke, there had existed on the Continent above half 
a dozen distinct nations, speaking as many distinct languages. 
These nations we must consider as populous, since they had made 
much progress in the useful arts, some of them having even in- 
vented phonetic writing, an achievement which no other European 
nation, the Greeks excepted, had accomplished. 

It seems not improbable, to judge by diversity of language, 
that there may also have been some diversity of race among 
the inhabitants of Italy, such as prevailed among those of Prance. 
The Eoman conquest, however, which established one tongue over 
the whole peninsula and its islands, must of necessity have also 
produced much amalgamation of races. In the course of some 
eight centuries, such languages as the Tuscan, the Oscan, and the 
Umbrian were extinguished, giving the whole Italian people the 
appearance of a single race speaking one tongue. 

In the course of many ages, probably not fewer than thirty, 
many alien races, through conquest or colonization, had settled in 
Italy, mixing their blood with that of the aboriginal Italians. In the 
southern part of the peninsula there were planted many Greek 
colonies ; and, even in Central Italy, the presence of Greeks is 
testified by the existence in the Latin language of numerous 
Greek words. In the northern portion, even before the existence 
of the Romans, there was an extensive invasion and occupation 
by the Celts. In the course of their conquests, the Romans in- 
troduced many settlers of the various strange races which they 
had subdued, a considerable number of them as slaves. 

The overthrow of the Roman dominion brought into Italy, as 
into other provinces of the Empire, a prodigious swarm of Teu- 
tonic tribes, under various names. Independent of historical 
record, their presence and influence is attested by the existence of 
a considerable number of Germanic words in the modern language 
of Italy. 

Even Carthaginian, Arabic, and, to a small degree, even Tartar 
blood, derived from the followers of Attila, have been mixed with 
the aboriginal Italian. Notwithstanding these many immigrations, 
the certainty, I think, is, that the invaders never formed more 
than a small fraction compared to the native inhabitants. Such, 
indeed, must always be the case in the invasion of any civilized 
country, which implies a more or less populous one. Under such 
circumstances, the foreign blood would in a few ages be absorbed 
by the native, and wholly disappear. We may conclude, then, 
that the modern Italians do not in physical or mental qualities 
materially differ from the ancient. At all events, it must be ad- 
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mitted that no deterioration has been the result of commixture, 
since modern Italy has produced, in every walk of intellect, men 
at least equal to those of ancient. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of Spain seem to have constituted a 
race distinct from all other European people. These were the 
Iberians of the Romans ; and we have the remains of this race in 
the mountaineers of the Basque provinces, a people speaking a 
tongue different from every other known language, and little mixed 
with any foreign speech. The first people who mixed their blood 
with the native inhabitants were the restless Celts from across 
the Pyrenees, constituting the Celtiberians of the Eomans. We 
find after them settlements of Greeks, Phoenicians, and Cartha- 
ginians, too few and partial, however, to have effected any material 
change in the character of the aborigines. 

The Roman dominion was of a very different character, and, 
lasting some six centuries, seems to have been as effectually esta- 
blished as in France, and far more so than in Britain, to judge by 
the entire substitution of the language of the conquerors over the 
whole open, fertile, and accessible parts of the peninsula. 

As everywhere else, the Roman dominion in Spain produced a ser- 
vile and submissive population, which, at the commencement of the 
fifth century, accepted new masters from a handful of the Teutonic 
race. The number of these conquerors was far too small to have 
produced any material change in the mass of the Romanized 
Spanish population. 

The Gothic dominion lasted for about three centuries, and was 
followed by the invasion, conquest, and dominion of the Arabs, 
when took place the first authentic intermixture of an Asiatic 
with an European race. The Arabian dominion lasted above 
seven centuries, but never extended beyond the southern and 
central parts of the peninsula, leaving the northern and the moun- 
tainous parts in the possession of the mixed descendants of the 
Goths. As with all other invaders, the proportion of the female sex 
must have been very inconsiderable with the Arabs, and hence 
intermarriages with the natives. The Arab blood was among 
the best Asiatic, and its admixture with the native, in reference 
to the numbers of the latter, could not have been large. To the 
conquerors themselves it was an advantage, for to it we must 
ascribe a civilization which the Arabs of Spain attained beyond 
what Arabs ever reached in any other of their conquests. Here 
they intermixed with a race superior to their own, while in such 
countries as Egypt, Barbary, and Syria, they mixed with races 
hardly their equals. 

Notwithstanding the infusion of foreign blood of such various 
sources into the aboriginal Spanish, it must in the natural order 
of things have been at all times comparatively inconsiderable ; 
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and the probability is that it produced no material effect in 
altering at least the physical character of the original race. 
This view receives corroboration from our finding that there ex- 
ists no palpable difference between the inhabitants where the ad- 
mixture was greatest, and that of those in which it was smallest, 
or did not occur at all — the inhabitants of the open country on 
the one hand, and those of the north and mountain region on the 
other. 

But there exists in Europe one great race which, within its na- 
tive bounds, has undergone little commixture with strange races. 
This is the Teutonic, embracing the greater part of Germany, and 
the whole of Scandinavia. Seas and rivers, forests, morasses, and 
mountains, sterility of soil, or inclemency of season, with the valour 
of the aboriginal inhabitants, have here always proved sufficient 
obstacles to invasion and conquest. The poverty engendered by 
a physical geography so unpropitious, and the courage and enter- 
prise of the race, propelled it to migration ; and the temperate, 
civilized, rich, and unwarlike countries of the south were the 
object. From this has sprung the modern frame of European 
society, the discovery of a new world, its conquest, and its 
colonization with strange races. 

Although the blood of foreign races was never to any appreci- 
able amount infused into the Teutonic race, it is certain that in 
process of time it received, through intercommunication, most of 
the arts of civilized Europe. The extensive discoveries lately made 
in Denmark in refuse-heaps, tumuli and peat bogs, show that its 
ancient inhabitants were ignorant of bronze and iron, which they 
must have eventually received from abroad. These discoveries 
further show that the Danes had not learnt to domesticate the ox, 
the sheep, the goat, or any equine animal, and it is not probable 
that the Northern Germans were much further advanced. 

In the pure unmixed Teutonic race we can discover no supe- 
riority over the most mixed European people. The Germans can 
claim no superiority over the French, the English or the Italians; 
and hence we conclude that as no deterioration has resulted from 
admixture, the different elements composing the commixtures 
must have been nearly of the same quality. 

There is another great European race which seems to have 
undergone no admixture of foreign blood that can have materially 
affected its original character, namely, the Slavonic. Some ad- 
mixture of Tartar blood from the east and south, and of Teutonic 
blood from the west and north, no doubt occurred ; but in both 
cases the amount was too small to have materially affected the 
mass. The same causes, and even in an aggravated degree, which 
saved the Teutonic race from invasion and consequent intermix- 
ture with alien races, did the same for the Slavonic. The chief 
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of these were rigour of climate and distance. Eemoteness from 
their prey, and perhaps the interposition of the Teutonic race, 
were generally obstacles to foreign enterprise on the part of the 
Slavonic race, which we do not find playing on the theatre of 
history the great part played by the Teutonic. To this, their 
inland position and the general absence of a sea-coast no doubt 
contributed. 

Imprisoned, as it were, within steppes and deserts, the Sla- 
vonian race was not favourably situated for the production of an 
indigenous civilization, and in early times had but slender means 
of borrowing the arts of more advanced people. Its civilization, 
still very backward, is the creation of very modern times. Yet 
the ready and rapid adoption by it of the arts of civilized life is 
proof sufficient that the Slaves are not an Asiatic, but a genuine 
European people, that wanted only the means and opportunity 
for advancement. 

Lord Talbot db Malahide differed from some of the President's con- 
clusions. First, he thought the races of Europe must be mixed ; he could 
not think they would maintain their primitive purity. Again, he could not 
concur as to the manner in which European countries had been colonized. 
How could the effects of Roman and Saxon rule be the same 1 Their sys- 
tems were very different indeed. The Romans fostered the institutions and 
religions of the countries they conquered. Very different was the conduct 
of the northern invaders, in their destructive and cruel ravages, as recorded 
by the early chroniclers. Mr. Wright has very properly corrected my mistake 
about Uriconium. The fact of no coin (among the numerous ones found 
there) being more recent than the Emperor Anastasius, shows that the de- 
struction of that city probably took place in the fifth century. The same can 
hardly be said of the numerous Roman villas which are scattered over the 
South of England. Mr. Wright would say how this was evident in all that 
had been discovered at Uriconium, which was destroyed, and all its inha- 
bitants expelled most probably by some bands of Teutons. In Africa was 
not the once-populous colony of the Romans extinguished by the ravages 
of the Vandals and eastern nations ? It is impossible to turn to the once 
rich, civilized, and populous region of Asia Minor, and not to grieve over 
the silent ruins of its once numerous cities. The Teutonic plunderers 
ravaged and extirpated in their descents on the coasts, although where 
they made permanent settlements, they might in the end perceive the 
better wisdom of making serfs or slaves of the natives. In Italy it is 
curious to find what elements there are in the modern language of Teutonic 
origin. Almost all the words commencing with s and a consonant were 
from Teutonic roots, such as stivali, from stiefel, " book ;" sehiera, from soheer, 
" body of men ;" schcemo, from schium, " defence ;" and these instances 
might be multiplied to a great extent. As to the Teutons, it is true that 
as a race, they were, as the author of the paper has justly observed, less 
encroached upon than any other European people ; but in Germany they 
occupy districts previously inhabited by other races. In many districts 
Sclavonian remains have been found (?), and the places beginning with wind 
are all Sclavonian. In the Swiss lakes the relics were found of a Sclavo- 
nian race that had arrived at a considerable degree of civilization, and such 
facts seemed to him to show to what a considerable extent the amalgama- 
tion of races has gone. He would like to hear more of the Iberians, which 
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the author considered to have been allied to Basques, as he could not agree 
in the view that they were an isolated race. He believed, on the contrary, 
that their language was scattered all over Europe. The Finns, Laps, and 
Perms in Russia were, he considered, all originally of one Tartar race that 
had spread over from the East. His own impression of the races spreading 
over Europe from the East, the first wave were the Basques, next the Celts, 
then the Sclavonians, and last the Teutons. 

Mr. T. Wbight said that in much of the President's general views he 
agreed, but he ventured with modesty to differ on some details. On 
one point he was inclined to differ, indeed always had differed, from the 
opinion of any large portion of English blood being Celtic. There were 
many facts which subverted that opinion. He believed the statement of 
Csesar that the Beiges were of German blood was true ; for he was a good ob- 
server, with opportunity to observe, and could not have been deceived in the 
difference of language which he has alleged, while he could have no reason 
for misrepresentation on the subject. He thought we were right in con- 
sidering that the parts of our island Osesar had to deal with were inhabited 
by Germans, that is, by tribes having Teutonic blood. Part of Scotland 
also was probably peopled from the opposite coasts, and from Scandinavia. 
He could not agree in the supposition that the Romans, except at the com- 
mencement of their occupation, showed a fostering regard for the con- 
quered peoples. On the contrary, as far as our island is concerned, we 
have sufficient evidence that great depopulation took place, and we have 
every reason to believe that the British races died off, and that the popula- 
tion was recruited gradually more and more with peoples of German blood. 
The principles of conquest among the Romans, and among the Teutons, 
were totally different. The Romans subdued a country, to use the homely 
simile, " to squeeze the juice out of the orange ;" the Teutons to find a 
settlement for an offshoot of their race. If they did not destroy the previous 
race, they held it in such slavery that it soon became reduced. In the case 
of the towns, the population which preceded the Anglo-Saxon invasiou was, 
no doubt, already chiefly Teutonic Romanized. In fact, before the Romans 
left, the inhabitants of the country were becoming more and more Teutonic. 
The Northern races did not arrive by mere boat loads, but it is probable the 
old historic legends represented somewhat of what had occurred, the new 
Teutons having been invited over by the old Teutonic settlers to assist in 
the internal dissensions in which the latter were engaged. Whatever Celtic 
population remained was probably little more than the servile class, and 
the Saxons were not likely to have raised that peasantry in the standard of 
races, or to have mixed by intercourse with them. It was the practice even 
of the Teutons to reduce each other to slavery. They would gamble for one 
another, and steal even young children for slaves. There were laws, it was 
true, against such practices, but they were not much in force ; and it was 
very difficult, and often impossible, to get redress. In the ancient Monastic 
chroniclers there are cases of the abbots of religious houses being applied 
to for the release of such slaves, and receiving offers from parents in other 
districts for permission to buy back their children, and refusing. He cer- 
tainly could not think, therefore, that in the main there could have been 
much intermixture between the races. The theory which had been ad- 
vanced, directly in the face of historical facts, that the Anglo-Saxon set- 
tlers married Celtic women, must also be rejected, as Mr. Wright showed 
by historical evidence. He was also inclined to doubt that there is so much 
Norman blood in the English race as is often supposed. The Normans, 
when once established here, assumed an English character, and always op- 
posed the bringing into the country of more foreign blood. The Teutonic 
race had a great feeling of keeping its unity, and has become the superior 
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race wherever it has settled ; and they have left strong traces of the cha- 
racter even in countries such as Italy and Spain, which are not now looked 
upon as Teutonic. The largest portion of Spanish blood was Gothic. It 
was the same also in Italy ; everywhere there the influence of the Teutonic 
character was impressed upon the people. But certainly there was no 
reason for believing that the English, as a whole, have any very large 
impress of any other character than Anglo-Saxon. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide wished to add one or two words in con- 
firmation of the fostering by the Romans of the institutions of the peoples 
they conquered. In respect to England, he would only mention their ap- 
pointment of a " Count of the Saxon Shore," who governed in Britain, 
showed that in Italy at that time the chief mass of the inhabitants of this 
country, or of the southern shores, were supposed to be Germans. Of the 
Danish Teutons there were most certainly early settlements in Ireland. 
The Danes of Dublin were very powerful. It has been supposed that the 
Irish contests were carried on against Milesian races, but this was quite a 
mistake. In the great battle of Glendarb there were Irish and Danes on 
both sides of the field. Of his own estate in Dublin the only previous pos- 
sessor to his family was Tinquand the Dane. 

Mr. Spottiswoodb considered that the chief arguments in the question 
were not shaken, whether a country was held as by the Romans, or dwelt 
in by colonists, as America and Australia. The Romans did not take their 
women with them, and therefore admixture must have taken place with 
the natives of the countries they subjugated. Mr. Crawfurd had hardly 
given sufficient credit to the Sclavonian power of spreading their race. It 
was a question if we always look deep enough into the evidences that re- 
main of the ancient traces of incursive races. The names of many villages 
in Switzerland were of Arabic origin. There was no opportunity of ex- 
amining the Basque language. The ascertained connection between the 
Finns and Mongolians gives an instance of one family of tribes wandering 
from the confines of Norway to the shores of the Pacific, so that, so far as 
geographical range is concerned, we need not be at all surprised to find 
their relationship over so small an extent in Europe. 

Mr. Burke agreed with the President, that, when a race successively in- 
termixed with another, three or four generations were sufficient to destroy 
all visible traces of it, and it was therefore plain that any army, without 
wives, could never perpetuate its type in a foreign country ; nor could even 
married colonists, unless they came in overwhelming numbers, or unless 
strong ethnic antipathies, or stringent laws, kept invaders and in- 
vaded strictly distinct. It is clear that such conditions have not been 
observed in the inter-relations of European races, since we find the old 
nationalities still existing, and as strongly marked as ever. Occasional in- 
termixture by blood would seem to be among the conditions of ethnic pro- 
gress, but the indefinite intermixture, and the perpetuation of slight racial 
infusions which our theories imply, are neither possible in fact, nor any 
way desirable ; they could only produce a chaotic and deleterious mon- 
grelism. In the interblending of races, as in ordinary marriage, all is 
chemistry, and the law of chemistry is the law of determinate unequal pre- 
parations, and therefore the possibilities of intermixture are rigidly limited, 
and the absorption of the minority always inevitable, unless it be native, 
and its climate unfavourable to the invading majority. 

Mr. Wright said Mr. Burke had argued speculatively on a point on 
which we had historical evidence. He appeared to think the Saxons came 
here without any women at all. As in the case of the Danes, they took away, 
wherever they went, all the women they could lay hands on, not to make 
them their wives, but to carry them off as slaves ; not even the children of 
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these women were free, but were condemned as serfs, and it was the clergy, 
who, with great labour and energy, afterwards franchised them. It is quite 
clear then such arguments are on a false basis, except in towns where they 
preserved their freedom and privileges. In this difference we have to this 
hour the antagonistic feelings of town and country. 

Mr. Burke replied that he had, of course, no idea of questioning the 
Saxon invasion, or the long duration of the Saxon race ; the language 
alone was sufficient evidence of both ; but still, mixture of blood and gra- 
dual obliteration of race, are equally evident, since we are no longer Ger- 
manic in nature, but a widely different people. 

The President said he had drawn a distinction in his paper between our 
Roman and Saxon conquerors. Teutonic words, it was true, were met with 
in Italy, but they formed no part of the foundation of the Italian lan- 
guage ; they were only incidental, and not to be compared to the Norman 
engrafted on our own language. With respect to the Basque language, 
Humboldt states it to be different from every other, and his (the Presi- 
dent's) statements were made on his authority. He admitted that he had 
not made in his paper sufficient allowance for the spread of the Sclavo- 
nians. 



XVII. — Notes on Differences in Weight and Stature of Euro- 
peans and some Natives of India. By John Shoett, M.D., 
Zillah Surgeon, Chingleput, Madras. 

The study of the physical differences of the sub- varieties of man- 
kind, more particularly those of stature, proportion, and weight, 
is not only interesting but instructive. 

The following tables were drawn out to show the physical 
differences between some Europeans and Caucasian and Mongo- 
lian sub-varieties of the human race. Although it must be ac- 
knowledged that from so small a number of individuals, no very 
satisfactory conclusions can be drawn, nevertheless it may give a 
comparative idea of the differences that exist. 

The observations of the Europeans were taken on board the 
ship Clarence, on her voyage to India with recruits for H.M. 
Indian army. There were 285 recruits, of whom the majority 
were English and Irish. The measurement of twenty-five each, 
of the English and Irish, were indiscriminately taken, as they 
voluntarily came forward. There being only twenty-three Scotch 
recruits, two Scotch officers of the Indian army were taken, to 
make up the number, twenty-five. At the same time the mea- 
surements of twenty-five English, from among the passengers and 
officers of the ship, were taken. 

The height was taken as the men stood bare headed and bare 
footed ; the measurements of the body were made next the skin, 
and the men were weighed in their shirts and trowsers. I brought 
out the necessary apparatus for taking the various measurements, 



